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Queen carefully keeps her attractive handmaid
from the presence of the King, Agnimltra, but
foolishly caused Malavika's portrait to be
painted on the walls of the chitra-salaL. The
plot of the play discloses the disastrous con-
sequences of the King's next visit to the picture
gallery.
In Kalidasa's famous play, Sakuntala, a con-
siderable part of Act VI is taken up with a
painted portrait of the Queen, with which the
King Dushyanta, half-demented with grief and
remorse for his desertion of Sakuntala, attempts
to console himself. In the text translated by
Sir William Jones, this portrait is said to be
painted by a lady of the Court, but the more
recent version of Monier-Williams makes the
king himself the artist.
The picture represented Sakuntala and her two
attendants in the garden of the hermitage where
Dushyanta first saw them. Sakuntala herself
is leaning " apparently a little tired against the
stem of a mango-tree, the tender leaves of which
glitter with the water she has poured upon them.
Her arms are gracefully extended ; her face is
somewhat flushed with the heat, and a few
flowers have escaped from her iiair, which has
become unfastened and hangs in loose tresses
about her neck."
The king, looking at the picture, declares that
the background is unfinished and sends an